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A TIMELESS PREOCCUPATION 


OR any who takes a detached critical view of poetry during the 

first four decades of this century, one very apparent fact stands 
out. It is that those writing it have devoted inordinate attention to 
form, to what one of our correspondents refers as “prosody” and, rather 
inaccurately, “the science of verse writing.” Of course there is no 
“science” in versification, which itself is an appurtenance, a mechanics, 
of poetry or else merely a display of technical skill in converting prose 
into metrical or rhythmical language which is more frequently a rhymed 
one. For science and art are antonymous entities. But science or no, 
the preoccupation of twentieth century poetry has been on the details 
and manner of expression and disproportionate attention has been given 
the basic concept by which poetry as an art must be judged. 

This preoccupation has been understandable and, in a certain re- 
spect, happy. Obviously it resulted from the accumulated excesses in 
versification which had their culmination in the immediately preceding 
era. “The Hound of Heaven” is a masterpiece both in concept and in 
its particular genre, but it is reasonably safe to say that there is no poet 
today who would imitate Francis Thompson’s ornamental extrava- 
gances. Reading him today is very much like entering, from a foyer 
of modern décor, a Victorian room with its swathes of drapes, its falls 
of lace, its antimacassars, its crowded furniture and its ubiquitous 
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bric-a-brac. The modern critic’s admiration for Thompson must be in 
relationship to his poetic concepts and with allowance for the times 
in which he lived and in which he was justified, but not for his “‘science 
of verse writing” as something which is appropriate today. 

But the rebellion—and Mr. A. M. Sullivan wisely points out in 
his article in this issue that rebellions do not stop “‘at the right place”— 
directed against Thompson, whom we can allow to represent his period, 
must also come before the bar of sound criticism. It too has shown its 
excesses. It has not stopped “‘at the right place” and has overly diverted 
the poet, in a manner of which Thompson himself was not often guilty, 
to the continued waging of a war already won. For poetry has long 
since emerged from its Victorian faults and, quicker than many real- 
ized, the counter-rebellion was in order and is now overdue. 

For there must be, sooner or later, a new concentration on the 
poetic concept itself. The shackles of stilted verse forms have been 
burst and tossed aside and there is no gain if they are replaced by other 
irons which are fashioned through a predilection for a new type of 
form. An image may be arresting because it has never before been 
thought of but arrestingness is not the sole criterion. The vernacular 
of a barracks may be pungent but its reproduction is fundamentally a 
matter of reporting. 

The lasting value of poetry, however, lies in something more pro- 
found, in something which is as superior to language, which must al- 
ways be the poet’s ready and docile instrument, as the soul is to material, 
as the body is to dress. How does the poet regard nobility, whether it 
be of thought and emotion, of purpose and end? How does he stand 
on problems which involve life itself and the orientation to be given it— 
problems which, because they are dominant, are neither old nor new, 
but are born with man and will last as long as he; problems which have 
always and will always torment humanity? In brief they can be listed 
as those which deal with the existence of God, the soul, human person- 
ality, liberty, authority, conscience, moral life, right and justice. In 
the direct proportion with which it handles themes derived from such 
concepts must poetry be correctly appraised. And whether the poem 
is one which treats of simple things—a beloved’s mannerism, a fireside 
against a winter night, a hyacinth’s spring thrust, a father leading his 
son to a schoolroom—or one of mysticism, it is through its inner, per- 
haps subtle, concern with truth, which itself is constant and independ- 
ent of the age, that it succeeds. It is the new facet of truth which the 
poet must seek and, finding it, give it that upsurge which, however 
short it may fall, is winged toward the divine. 
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DESIGN FOR A STREAM-LINED SUNRISE 


If you must draw mere beauty 
Subtend one-third of the whole arc of heaven 
With a gray chord of cloud 
Stretched from the quick south east to the still dubious west. 
Edge all the chord with white, bright, mutable silver. 
Draw it on cloudlessness at daybreak, 
If you would draw mere beauty. 
But you cannot do this 
Because the artless air achieved this brief design for sunrise, 
Once and forever, 
Today, at dawn. 
And then this long line, cutting with sheer simplicity of silver 
The breathless, deep blue arc of the south 
Became, because of my beholding, 
Beyond potential beauty, beautiful. 
SISTER M. MADELEVA. 


OUR LADY OF SNOW 


All through her life’s close-guarded silences 
the secret hours fall— 

flake upon flake, 

each one a miracle of crystal beauty 
formed by master-hands— 

turning earth’s dun to samite 

where they lie. 


A sleeping world wakes not to watch 

so still a storm. 

Only love lights its little candle 

beside a kneeling window and looks out. 


And waiting love shall be the first 

to see unveiled, when night is ended, 

the hidden glory of our Lady’s grace. 
JULIAN BARRY. 
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CLENCHED MIND 


I have loathed fury 
with a clenched mind, 
a hot sharp fury; 

I, who was kind. 


Seeing man’s evil 
and his whip lashed, 
a loud mad fury 
in me crashed. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 


THE FIELDS OF THOUGHT ARE WIDE AND LONELY 


What brooding thought has sunk 
Its talons in your mind? 

What outer darkness touched 
You with its kind? 


Your clear and sinuous mind 
Feeds on murky fruit, 
Ranges plains lined 

With gnarled stump and root. 


So far you go the room, 
Lamplit, the ticking clock, 
Are strangers now in gloom 
Of unknown strife and shock. 


Beyond the farthest point 
That I can reach, your brain 
Stars darkness. Appoint 

Me now, your wife, in pain 


Of separateness, to cry 
You home, call back, lest 
Real seem false, and I, 
Who bear your child, your guest. 
VIVIAN TAYLOR VOGT. 
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O ROCK, O LIGHT, O BURNISHED 


MOUNTAIN 


O tall, massive Rock, rimmed in gold light, 
Beautiful is your strength and steadfast, 

Joyous is your radiance and eternal. 

You do not approach me nor plead with me; 
You do not command, nor do you bid me come; 
But I move towards you, 

Drawn to your light by the darkness within me. 

I stand in your radiance, 

Its shining is upon my head, my body, my limbs; 
I walk upon a golden path; 


And the light bathes my feet and heals their weariness. 


O burnished Mountain, 

You do not change and your laws are not altered; 
You do not exhort to obedience, 

But each breaker of your harmony 

Reaches the same barrenness— 

His lips are parched by the same dark drought, 
Though he knows not for what he is thirsting, 
Nor why his path lies in shadow. 

O strong, bright Rock, 

I know not what fuel feeds your glorious fire, 
What mines of Thought lie deep and inexhaustible, 
What oils of Love gush upward, 

What Truth empowers your flame; 

I look upon your glowing citadel, 

Hungry to share its light and glory. 

O massive, tall Rock, 

I ascend from the unlit valley, 

Drawn by the twilight within me, 

Extending my garments to catch your brightness. 
You do not approach me, 

You do not plead with me, or beckon. 

I see no Face, I hear no Voice, 

But I may partake of your light, 

And be in harmony with your law— 

O Rock, O Light, O burnished Mountain. 


LOUISE LEIGHTON. 
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TO MARY: AT THE THIRTEENTH STATION 
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You are the priest tonight: 
The paten of your lap holds Sacrifice. 
You are the priest tonight, 
Offering Peace . . . and its price. 
Star-candles burn palely bright; 
John is your faithful acolyte. 
You are the priest tonight. 
RAYMOND F. ROSELIEP. 


POEMS FOR POLAND 
Death in September (1939) 


Now the green leaves prepare to fall 
Quickly to cover the ground, 

To hide the dead against a wall— 
Desolation all around. 


Death must come slowly, for it is long, 
But life is longer still 

Moving from out the ashes of wrong 
Straight against those that kill. 


Without a Home 


Can a nation’s soul be killed 
As the body racked and broken 
And the last painful word spoken, 
And the voice stilled? 


No borders can leave defined 

The heart within a breast, 

North and south, nor east and west; 
Nor frontiers bind. 


My people wander in flight 
Like a nation torn in parts, 
An eagle against their hearts, 

Against their fright. 
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Jadwiga Simonski 


Betty Jane Simmons 
In the factory stalls 

Sees a banner fly 
Against the walls, 


Hears an eagle scream, 
Sees men fall to earth— 
Remembers once more 


The land of her birth. 


Jadwiga she is, 
Simonski’s daughter 

Enrolled in the faith 
With holy water. 


When the whistle blows 
And her work is done 
Jadwiga’s fingers 
Seem to feel for a gun, 


And Jadwiga’s eyes 
Search out a star 

While Betty Jane Simmons 
Catches an Eighth Street Car. 


Messiah Nation 


Henryk Sienkliewicz, “Quo Vadis?”, 
Paderewski’s hands breaking out 
Schumann’s “Warum”— 

Jesus prayed “Let this cup pass,” 
“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani.” 


My people suffer and bleed 

But the nation does not perish. 

One nation must show to mankind 

The peace, the brotherhood, to come. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 
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LOVE LIKE THE SEA 


Love like the sea surrounding me, 
Whom shall I fear? 

Love like the sea sustaining me, 
Than life more dear. 


Love that no lack of mine can chill, 
Nor doubt destroy; 

Though I am faithless, turning still 
Pain into joy. 


I rest upon that mighty Tide, 
So freely given; 
Anchored in love at last beside 
The shores of Heaven. 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 


VITAL VESSELS 


The arteries go forth; the veins return. 

The veins come back with tidal wrack and litter 
Of many sultry beaches, salt and bitter, 

And Islands where the moons of darkness burn. 


But what flows brimming from the heart flows home 
Without the utter loss of all its valor. 

The lovely blood, deepened to evening color, 

Sweeps in flood-high for other breaths to roam. 


Within the tiring pumps the pressures vary 
From man to man; yet all men share in one 
Fierce will to feel full torrents tumble on 
Forever with that glory that they carry. ... 


O still more vital vessels link the brain 
To space. They open from the heart of God. 
They carry Him to sea and sky and sod 
And bring His Life in these to Him again. 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY. 























A TREE GROWS TALL 


A tree grows tall with pruning, 

Its boughs gain strength with shears; 
Life reaches out by dreaming, 

The heart grows calm with tears. 


Roots thrust and sever granite, 
And saplings bravely shove; 
Trees rise to summer’s bearing; 
A heart grows high with love. 
LAURA LOURENE LE GEAR. 


TO THE QUEEN OF DOLORS 


Seven times seven 

the beads I toll, 

chiming the music of your griefs 
about my soul. 


Long since my sires 

and their sires before 

chanted their charms against the storm, 
against the hoar. 


Charm for the foal, 

a charm against rain, 

potent potion for the newbud life 
and woman in pain. 


Poor were my sires 

with never a bead 

to fling at the Ivory Tower 
and cry their need. 


Seven times seven 
the beads I press, 
remember the seed of my sires, Queen, 
in this distress. 
SISTER MARY MAURA, S.S.N.D. 
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REFRAIN FOR THE SEASONS 


The rain-blurred windows rattle, 
The bending trees are shorn, 
The wild wind whips the heavens 
And sets the seas to scorn, 

And no cock crows the morn. 
But in the chimney corner 

The old, remembering men 
Will talk of other winters 
And smoke their pipes again 

And tell of great storms then. 





The far and pine-notched mountains 
Send down the breeze that blows 
Across the greening acres 

Till into town it flows 

To say how springtime goes. 

About the sun-warmed common 
The old, remembering men 

Will talk of other springtimes 

And smoke their pipes again 

And tell of great loves then. 





Among the withered grasses 

The sleepy breezes walk 

And move the leaves to whisper— 
To whisper, not to talk— 

And barely bend the stalk. 
Seeking always shadows 

The old, remembering men 

Will talk of other summers 

And smoke their pipes again 

And tell of hot days then. 





The wind blows red and golden 
Where autumn colors flare; 

The last leaves grip the branches 
That soon the wind will bare. 
The first cold nips the air. 
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Huddling home at nightfall 
The old, remembering men 
Will talk of other autumns 
And smoke their pipes again 
And tell of harvests then. 


From hearth to sun to shadow 
And back to hearth again, 
The pipes move with the seasons 
And the old, remembering men. 
JAMES L. DUFF. 


TANTUM ERGO 


Thomas of Aquin sat in his cell, 
Thinking wisely and thinking well; 

Up to the heights where storms are stored 
The falcon-minded thinker soared; 

And vivid lightnings, darting red, 
Flashed in haloes round his head. 

He heard with ringing, ravished ears 
The singing of the spinning spheres; 
And saw the swimming meteors flee 
Like whales in some primordial sea; 
And reached the highest planets whence 
He glimpsed the jaspar battlements 
Of Heaven—none had ever trod 

So high before—so near to God. 


He heard the small tattoo of rain 

Rattling fast at his window-pane; 

As far as his questing eye could see 

Was shining, drenched reality. 

He glanced for a minute with dancing eye, 
And laid his long-lanced logic by, 
Forgetting the scimitar-sophistries 

Of swarthy, keen Averrhoes. 

He laughed and roused his dreaming will 
And picked up his quiescent quill 

To write, purse-lipped, with a frowning nod 
“Respondeo dicendum quod... .” 
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Distraction, piper of aimless fools, 

Skirled at the angel of the schools. 

And he quit the quill and stood and strode 

To the window; down the rutted road 

A new-born river ran; beyond 

He saw the genesis of a pond; 

And the rain-lashed vines, and the broken blooms, 
And the beaten grass on the dead monks’ tombs; 
And the rolling stretch of Italian hills 

Fretted with quivering, silver rills. 


Below on the moor, beneath an oak, 

Stood a tumbled hut with a plume of smoke 
Thrust in its thatch; a woman stood 

In the open door; beneath her hood 

Her face glowed as her lips caressed 

The baby cradled on her breast. 

Her husband labored in the field 

To save his precious harvest yield, 
Working to guard his vines and grain 
Against the arrows of the rain. 

She waved and held the child up high 

And the peasant’s voice awoke the sky 

As he shouted greeting, muddied, drenched 
But warmed within by fires unquenched. 


Wheat and vines . . . bread and wine, 
Aquinas’ eyes began to shine. 

Then he heard a sound he loved full well 
The tinkle of a “Sanctus” bell. 

To share the unseen sanctities 

Aquinas fell upon his knees. 


Thomas of Aquin turned back to his cell 
His eyes as deep as a mountain well. 
With quill poised, for a trice he thought, 
““Respondeo” had come to naught. 
Bread and wine, the ache of life, 

A working man, his child and wife, 

Rain and wind and heaving hills, 

And human hearts and minds and wills, 
Sweat and work, and heaven and hell, 





























And the tinkle of a “Sanctus” bell, 
Souls rising through the mists of pain 
Like Gothic steeples in the rain, 
The torch-tongued son of Zebedee, 
And Saul struck blind that Paul might see; 
All churned within the deep-eyed sage, 
He took a crackling, parchment page, 
He paused a moment, shaped and planned, 
Then leaping mind drove flying hand; 
Swift, symphonic, thought on thought 
Solid substance, finely wrought, 
Syllogism burst and blazed, 
Premise to poetry was raised, 
Then like a crashing organ-roll 
Conclusions thundered in his soul, 
Bent down his head and smote his heart, 
God lent His fire to human art 
Until the “ergo” was evolved 
On which the sage’s mind revolved, 
And on it still his raptures turn 
When Benediction tapers burn. 
WILLIAM A. DONAGHY, S.J. 


OBITER DICTUM 


Deep read in Institutes of Roman Law, 
Immersed in Blackstone, Kent, and Shaw, 
His words were tomes of moving grace, 
He knew the Rule in Shelley’s Case. 


His legal knowledge was profound, 

His dictum to the bar was solid ground, 
He thrived on Nietzsche, Engels, Marx, 
And advocated Man, playfields, and parks. 


And though he walked beside the great, 
He erred electing his last estate, 
Exchanging a soul he held in fee 
For a Marxian lifehold tenancy. 
LOUIS BERNARD CONNELLY. 
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GARDEN MOMENT 
(For a Friend on the Birth of a Child) 


I noticed first this morning that the larkspur 
And aconite had lifted up to rain 
Spear-point little leaves, curled very tightly, 
As if they would go back, be bud again. 





My fingers broke their winter earth’s tight holding. | 
This white upthrust, these bolder, bronzy reds, | 
Needed but a gradual sun’s unfolding, 
Warmth to bring green and the bright blossom-heads. 


Yet I would keep the cool pre-natal beauty. | 
It will help at last to understand | 
Wonder—unbelievably strange, perfect, 
Sad—closed in a sleeping baby’s hand. | 

EARL DANIELS. 





SALVAGE 


If I could take my twisted strands of life, 
And lay them straight in their entirety, 
Unbraid the threads of longing and of hope; 
Courage for work and love of family, 
Service to friends and debt to God; 
Lay smooth and close the blessings I have borne— 
Then surely I could pluck the shreds of life, | 
That tangle up the weave—hurt vanity, 
All selfish aims, dull fears, sick envy’s pangs; 
Deep passions, strong but run amok and thus 
Without their power for good. But no, 
The yarn that years, with tears, have spun 
Is spiraled fast, weakened with strain and fault— 
Though by the Grace of God the rope still holds 
For lesser service. Must swift death bear 
The sword that sets my spirit free? 
The answer comes: “Thine own the task, through Me.” 

ALICE BEHREND. 
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THE PIANO-PLAYER 


She has given me music, and I hear it around 
Wherever I go. The storm of music beats 

Into my consciousness: with her fingers she has bound 
My heart to the rain and to the earth it meets. 


It draws us together; the gliding of her hands 

Has more than we know of flowers, the fields of stars. 
The melody of her is reaching across the lands 

In the room that is quickly drawn from the opening bars. 


I walk in mysterious earth: I see once more 

The light on the leaves, the hill drawing down to the shade. 

Her hands have brought the storm, the flash on the shore, 

And I know that she is the music that she has played. 
DANIEL SMYTHE. 


THE MONK TO HIS LORD 
No, no I will never regret that other season. 


Broken on the wheel, the mind bludgeoned, 

In the deep dark when those with eyes are asleep 

And the day’s clothing hollow and folded beside my bed 
When all my sins come clamoring, almost precious, 

There is never a time I would not swear what I have sworn. 


The Host for notary, my brothers listening and breathing, 
I spoke the bond, knowing the words, their meaning, 
Knowing the kind King-Brother would come in a moment 
God-sweet to my opened mouth. 


But Christ, be with me when the battle is toward, 
The skies aflash with armies, the heart in mail. 
Be near me then, O King, your hands on the bones of my shoulders, 
When the spirit has lost its logic to confound 
The rhetoric of the flesh, 
When all the charms they taught me cannot quench 
The omnipotent laughter of my body. 
FRANCIS SWEENEY, S.J. 
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THE PERSONAL ENEMY 


Speak gently of your enemy, 
Forbear your terse attack, 
Lest, while you are not looking, Death 
Should strike him in the back— 
Leaving you bewildered, grieving at his bier, 
Wondering if you have the right 
To shed a public tear. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


ON REMEMBERING 


Who remembers the Winter 

When Spring is athrob in the air, 
When lilacs are bugled with blossoms 
And the daughters of men are fair? 


Who remembers the groaning 
When small like a wee drop of dew 
A baby seems by its staring 

To find its God in you? 


Who remembers the thorn-pricks 

When love lifts the rose to her mouth 

Whose throat and white fingers 

Are glowing like cotton fields warm with the South? 


Who remembers the battle 

When the wine of the conquered runs red, 
Or broods on the blood of the slaughtered 
When eating the slaughtered’s bread? 





Who remembers the Saviour 
When passions are flaming inside, | 
Or runs to the side of the Mother 
Whose Son they have crucified? 


But God, I want to remember! 
Sweet Christ, run a sword through my pride, 
Keep driving nails in my hands and feet 
And thrusting spears through my side! 
ROBERT MENTH, C.SS.R. 
































BOY IN THE RAIN 


Only the boldest of the wild 

Can challenge the rain’s slanting arrows; 
One after one the cows have filed 
Beneath the shed where noisy sparrows 


Flutter and preen. This is the hour 
When he comes whistling down the hollow, 
And never an April’s drenching shower 
Denies him liberty to follow 


Where puddles punctuate the ground 

And lave the alder roots deep under. 

He stands, face up, without a sound, 

Wearing the rain with joyous wonder! 
BLANCHE STEWART. 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING 


This once, let hatred do the dying, 

Insatiable spirit, before the gun is fired; 

The finger, aching on the trigger 

Is growing numb; the calloused feet are tired. 


The burning eyes would sooner sleep 

Than ferret vengeance out of this fair night 
Where weariness will grind its savor 

To spiteful dust before the face of light. 


Fallen spirit, the immortal strength 
That scrapes the darker passions to the bone, 
This once renounce; forego the evil 
The weaker flesh would gladly let alone. 
HELEN HUREAU. 
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ANSWER FOR PONTIUS PILATE 


“What is truth,” Pilate? Ask of them 
Whose hearts were warm and bold 

To travel by a sudden Star 

With gifts of spice and gold. 


But never humbler minds had birth 

Under thought’s azure sky 

Than theirs whose way was straight to Him 
When He came down to die. 


The Light that led the Wise Men home 
To Truth that makes us free, 
Look, Pilate, past your darkened eyes, 
Still shines on Calvary. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


CONCERT 


Full of the heart’s blood, exultant or crying, 

I know the ripe fulfilment of each hour; 

And I am heavy or light with the music’s passion 
Or can dance round the sacrificial fire. 


No doubt the single orgy of a song 

Would have contracted the illusion to a day; 
But here each trembling moment is a presage 
Of the soul’s pilgrimage—its tempestuous glory. 


Strange as a dream I live on, the wild fantasy 
Burning from end to end the silvern hour; 
And rendering tenderly tall my aspirations 
Or suddenly violent the very stars. 


When it has gone I shall know the sudden craving 

And darker agony of the world’s bliss 

Gone suddenly too—and the haunting melody 

That will accompany me the night through. 
ASHLEY SAMPSON. 























THE POETIC ADVOCATE 
By A. M. SULLIVAN 


MERSON said “Language is fossil poetry,” meaning that idiom 

and patterns of rhetoric came after the first excitement of poetic 
encounter had worn off. The Psalms of the Bible support this slow 
progression of language. The Greek poets, from Homer to Sappho, ran 
the gamut of the emotional before the age of the philosophers. English, 
though an alloy of many tongues, passed through two centuries of tem- 
pering from Chaucer to Spenser. When the metal was struck by 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan artificers of song it had a silver reso- 
nance which sounded through the world. 

The question, has poetry a function in this confused day?, is asked 
repeatedly. All days are confused and uncertain, and the changing 
scene of perils stalking the horizon is never-ending. Every age has had 
a voice that cried in despair at greed and tyranny, even as Hesiod 
twenty-seven hundred years ago asked the gods of Hellas to explain 
their brutal abuse of men. 

Poetry is the voice of the emotions, the spiritual cry for survival, 
the long arm of the senses reaching for beauty in the natural world; 
it is many things, but it is never the willing servant of logic. Poetic 
intuition is frequently a short cut to truth, but the path is made by 
accident more than by design. John Addington Symonds in his essays 
on Greek poetry writes that Greek poetry, drama and sculpture are 
rooted in the myths of heroic legendry of Homer, but Greek philosophy 
began with the historical fact and the social order in Athens. 

Poetry is the language of discovery—its excitement can whip the 
most limited vocabulary to inspired statement. The Psalms were once 
described as the poems of a ““God-intoxicated people”; the poets of China 
have dynasties older than the Mings; and a thousand years ago Li Tai Po 
dealt with the uncertainties that always are the certain irritants of poetic 
experience when he wrote: Tidal water is a determined thing, it can 
be depended on; but it is impossible to make an appointment with the 
wind of Heaven.” 

Perhaps a century earlier an unknown scribe was setting down the 
epic of Beowulf in Anglo-Saxon, a poetic narrative, raw, unadorned, 
and yet possessed of a powerful contagion of mood. With the bard we 
peer into the shadowy epoch of a feudal society that seems infinitely 
older and more primitive than the legends of Troy. Yet Athenian cul- 
ture had been dead for a millennium when the story of Beowulf, the 
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prince who slew Brendel and the fiery dragon, was set down as the 
foundation poem of a new language upon which Piers Plowman, Can- 
terbury Tales and the plays of Shakespeare were built in the tedium of 
the centuries that followed. In this first epic of our language Wiglaf, 
speaking at the funeral pyre of Beowulf, who died from his wounds 
in the encounter with the dragon, says: “Oft many an earl for the sake 
of one sorrow shall suffer.” 

And thus it will always be—thousands die for the revenge of the 
one sorrow. We remember the aftermath of the death of the Austrian 
prince and his wife at Sarajevo in 1914. The matter of poetry is pretty 
much the same and human emotions have not changed a great deal since 
the wise King Cormac MacAirt of Ireland’s golden age wrote his Triads, 
one of which I translate freely: 


Three rude men I shall abhor 
The youth who mimics age, 
The sage who mocks the fool 
The warrior rich in health 
Who taunts the sick and sore. 


In the third century Cormac said, “I shall name three cowardly 
brothers, stop—look—listen.” The railroads used it 1500 years later. 
Yet poetry has always suffered from the strictures of tradition and the 
lack of definitions and pedagogues have attempted to treat poetry as a 
substance instead of a quality. 

The accident of certain weather conditions creates a calm or a 
hurricane. However there is a barometer of time which directs the 
poet to the moment of inspired utterance. This may be a condition of 
spirit or nature, of war or tranquillity, but it cannot be supervised, 
controlled by or edited in terms of an ephemeral dispute. Rather, it 
succeeds best in the romantic encounter. For life breathes the air of 
poetry whether the air is full of the scent of oleanders or of sulphur 
dioxide. The genuine poet will break the strictures and cry out in the 
rhythms of tremendous indigation. 

That portion of intellectual and self-conscious poetry which is 
destined for the literary curiosity shoppe rather than for the memory 
of man fails because it fails the first purpose of poetry—a basic sym- 
pathy for fellow man. The pulse of the race accelerates with pleasure 
or anger—but the poet cannot raise the temperature of the blood with 
chilling abstractions. 

The English critic, John Middleton Murray, has recently offered a 
formula of an esthetic order in which he would combine the art of 
the thirteenth century with the philosophy of the seventeenth, or spe- 
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cifically, the beauty worship of the Renaissance with the pantheism of 
Spinoza. The interesting phase of Mr. Murray’s formula is that it 
ignores material progress as a component of an artistic order. It has 
been the habit of some of our teachers to gauge the advance of the race 
on a strictly gadget basis, with bodily comfort as the ultimate goal— 
the shower bath, air conditioning, electric razors, etc. Our program 
for educational development has been streamlined toward the achieve- 
ment of an external success regardless of the slow attrition of the 
spirit. We are a time-conscious people, running breathless with the 
calendar—watching the speedometer of the car, the accrual of annu- 
ities, the penalties of taxes, the mythical development of money through 
interest. We read the daily paper, the monthly magazine, the annual 
statement, and listen for the hourly time signal. As slaves of time we 
build a warehouse for mediocrity. 

For some time this selfish design for living has been suspect, and 
we are becoming more and more aware of its weak underpinning. The 
seconds that tick away are the termites eating the foundation of a 
purely material structure of life. An esthetic concept, whether as 
intensely pagan as the Athens of Pericles, or as Christian as the Italy 
of the Renaissance, is not riveted to a calendar. The thirteenth century 
offered a poetic pattern for living, and despite its social shortcomings 
it left a rich treasury to the libraries and museums of the world. Men 
lived at a leisurely pace that might be helpful in an age that considers 
motion the evidence of progress. When the train races past the tele- 
graph poles we are conscious of speed, but in the distance the moun- 
tains lope casually along the horizon, and the passenger has no feeling 
of movement. 

One can enjoy the benefits of a machine age and still quarrel with 
the mathematical pattern that drops each one of us into a slot. If one 
lacks imagination he may enjoy the pleasant shackles, but if he has an 
active mind and the curved vision of the poet he will struggle for a 
freedom which is less secure, but more acceptable to his spirit of ad- 
venture. To him life is not measured in dollars, minutes or acres, but 
in the different set of values which are enjoyed by the senses—the eye 
beholding nature, or seeing in art, man’s heightened appreciation of 
nature; the ear responding to emotional swirls of sound in great music, 
or the mind conjuring strange images in the words of the poet. The 
treasury of the senses is always the richer for the spending, the poorer 
for the hoarding. All art, and particularly poetry, is full of the con- 
traries. We spend and are enriched, we close our eyes and see the vast 
empires which are ours for the reaching. 
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In the furious effort to build an empire during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, the poet was choked by the dust of the prairie 
schooners and the wood smoke of river steamers. His voice was drowned 
by the clanging of hammers and grating of shovels. But America fin- 
ished its first chapter when the Pacific was reached and the forty-eight 
States knit together in a political and economic unity. Then she be- 
came culture conscious. Literature ceased to be a polite occupation and 
poets began to discover the paydirt left by their fathers along the roads 
of the pioneers. If our poets are a little bewildered by the prospect and 
retrospect of our source material it is small wonder. The best they can 
hope to do is to record the overtones of the times in which we live and 
preserve for greater bards to come the sound and fury as well as the 
beauty of a nation in the making. 

Tides of poetry have their high and low, with the emotions of 
mankind. The tempest disturbs the surface of the sea, but never alters 
the nature of the ocean. Great poetry is still conceived in the un- 
sounded depths of the human soul. Poetic fashions are only the external 
ripples which level off into the anonymity of time. However, poetic 
trends and quarrels are interesting to observe as they are largely due to 
defective vision, and a rather admirable prejudice in one’s point of view. 

There is no doubt that the rebels have made a large contribution 
to the health of poetry, particularly in America since the revolt in 
1912.. The stricture of form with all the tight lacing that it inherited 
from centuries of tradition had almost stifled the breath of poetry, and 
stopped its pulse. The art of the carpenter and the touch of the mu- 
sician ‘had dimmed the magic of revelation. But there never was a 
revolt that stopped at the right place and since 1912 we have seen the 
imagists hobble the rhythmic feet of Pegasus, we have seen the sym- 
bolists try to wrap him in the blanket of fog, we have seen the surrealist 
attempt to make him walk on his front legs. Time winnows the false 
and fatuous and great poetry lifts above circumstance for it can exist 
in a chance remark of a child or peasant who sees nature or life through 
a new lens. Poetic sensation is something we absorb through exposure 
rather than capture by assault and the self-conscious artist is always 
handicapped by the mirror in front of him. 

The shop-talk of poets, and the cross-fire of critics are apt to dis- 
concert the appreciative layman. However, an argument in theology 
never alters the divinity of God, and disturbs nothing unless it be His 
hypothetical sense of humor. While fashions in verse making change, 
poetry is the essential woman beneath the robe, still curved with the 
same bright rythms, to be discovered by her ardent suitors. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Give Joan a Sword, by Sister M. Thérése, Sor.D.S. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Sister Thérése has already taken her place beside Sister Madeleva 
among the foremost of convent poets, which is not to say that her 
reputation is bounded by the convent wall nor restricted to the pious if 
unimposing literary world vaguely defined by the term “Catholic.” 
Her talent is not measured by her theme but by her achievement; and 
this achievement, though not in any way startling, is still real and un- 
deniably poetic. 

The predicates, “delicate, feminine, graceful,” deservedly applied 
to her work, do not however distinguish it. On the contrary, they may 
conceal a poet’s weakness under their complimentary veneer more than 
they reveal merit. Sister Thérése’s title piece, for example, introduc- 
ing her group of bloodless and restrained war poems, is something more 
than “feminine.” Unmistakably a woman’s voice, it is neither melting 
nor hysterical; in it one catches a virile overtone of resistance, steeled 
in hope and conviction. It is the voice of her warrior, Joan, who is 
many women: 


“. . . burning to defy 
The sign that sickens men with pride; 
Back to the wars young Joan would ride!” 


And there is something too robust, especially in these first poems, 
to be adequately described as “delicate.” It is a Chestertonian large- 
ness and buoyancy not only in mood of high-feeling and optimism but 
in daring, almost reckless expression. 

The predicate “graceful” may be admitted unchallenged and un- 
modified save to add that it is in melodious descriptive qualities of verse 
that Sister Thérése pre-eminently excels. There can be no improve- 
ment on the following joyous re-creation of Notre Dame de Paris. 
It is perfect as it stands: 


I saw your beauty in the summertime— 
Each plinth and parapet divinely caught 

In a light swirl of doves, your queenly towers 
Two white similitudes of purest thought. 


But the best wine has not been kept until last. Almost all the 
good things in this volume are busheled and casked in the front. Per- 
haps this is because there is more of the nun and less of the poet in the 
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later poems—to be explained (hastily) by the increasing proportion of 
religious and spiritual themes. These are always difficult and, in this 
reviewer's opinion, demand an extraordinary talent; words, even the 
golden words of a poet, tend to dim, to silence against the majesty of 
God’s Word. For even a Hopkins piling image upon image in violency 
of vision almost too swift and multiple to be understood, at the last, 
cries out from a poetic exhaustion—"ipse, Christ.” There is nothing 
else to be said. Admittedly this is a severe view and an almost impos- 
sible standard, and there are doubtless many readers who will enjoy 
Sister Thérése’s deliberately spiritual efforts quite as much as her other 
work. But what is an impossible standard if not an ideal, and of what 
value is an ideal unless it is unattainable? 

There may be another reason why the later verses, quite aside from 
their motif, do not measure up to the first part of the volume. There 
are too many echoes; and echoes are a just cause for suspecting hollow- 
ness. Sister Thérése seems to have a predilection for the word if not 
the experience “pain.” There are “tides of pain” and “pools of pain” 
and “ripened fruit of pain”; the sky is “‘pain-flecked” and the earth is a 
“dust of scarlet pain.” Little wonder that the poet was “shaken... 
by pain”; I was myself. The same is true of “tunnel” and “break,” 
to mention but two other echoes—such breakage as we have here is 
certainly a needless extravagance and less excusable in a set of poems 
than in a set of dishes. The metaphor, needless to say, is a natural 
adornment of poetry, but all poets should be discouraged from borrow- 
ing metaphors from the laundry: “sun-rinsed,” ““moon-washed,” “blue- 
wet,” “tear-wet”—a man can’t enjoy poetry if he is to be continually 
soaked by these dripping figures. 

But one will enjoy Sister Thérése poetry, for, thoughtfully enough, 
“flame” and “fire” has been added to dry out thoroughly and leave a 
sense of warmth and comfort.—Kevin Sullivan. 


Poems, by Dunstan Thompson. New York: Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 

However banal it may be to say that a book of first-poems “shows 
promise,” one must say that of these new poems by Dunstan Thompson. 
He is a poet with definite talents, some of which, sadly, he works to 
death. Most noteworthy, perhaps, is his gift for sound; and this is no 
small gift these days when much poetry is written only for the eyes. 
He makes use frequently and with good effect of the alliterative beauty 
of the English language. But sometimes this very gift overwhelms him 
and the effect is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. The borders of music 
and poetry have always presented a great problem for literary critics, 
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and it is difficult to say just where the one ends and the other begins. 
But what Eliot says in his recent essay on “The Music of Poetry” is per- 
haps significant: “I would remind you,” he writes, “that the music of 
poetry is not something which exists apart from the meaning.” And 
in Thompson’s work this is occasionally what happens: his music mes- 
merizes him into a kind of twilight zone where sound is only sound. 
Besides alliteration, his other great sound-effect is inner-rime. Often this 
is used with ease; but there are other poems (like “Articles of War’) 
in which the inner-rime is so consistent and self-conscious that his very 
somber tone thereby becomes almost ridiculous. It is like introducing 
the wrong instrument at the most solemn moment of composition: like 
suddenly bringing in a xylophone in the midst of a Bach chorale. In 
contrast, his end-rime is used with ease and with little fuss. 

The music which Mr. Thompson achieves from time-to-time is not 
“pretty” music; it is music which admits of some new tonal arrange- 
ments and does not preclude some everyday sounds. And so, too, his 
poetry is not “pretty” poetry: it is filled with what would usually be 
considered very “‘unpoetic” language. Now and then he uses the com- 
monplace, and even the vulgar, rather well. Often modern figures 
taken from army life are forceful and valid. This: “Our thoughts like 
bayonets blood time.” ‘This may be a bit strong for some ears, but it is 
a solid figure that even a Donne would not scorn. But look at another: 


“Like locklost plane spun also all 
My heart: like parachute was peace 
To flower a foolish wish 
For you, who over airways ever call 
To landing field of love where no planes crash, 
Where the bombs cease: 
I wish your star of war no time of crime to tell.” 


Yet it is difficult to explain why the first conceit is successful and the 
second almost ludicrous. 

Mr. Thompson’s tendency toward “metaphysical” treatment, in 
some poems, gets a little out of hand. In one poem in the first section 
“tears” are strung “for pearls on unstrung years,” and in the next sec- 
tion “snakes are like pearls.” This may not confuse, but it is certainly 
a little perilous. There are times when Mr. Thompson’s “earthiness” is 
strained and forced—‘This all-day sucker for a one-night stand,” “The 
garbage gift of faith, slag heap of hope,” “Time’s thriller-diller danger.” 
Some of these school-boy phrases intrude upon passages otherwise ma- 
ture. Mr. Thompson himself very possibly will look back on these 
early poems with concern. He may perhaps then sce that he was not 
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so much aware of the times as overwhelmed by them. His present par- 
tiality for themes of death and time which now recur again and again 
in his poems is understandable: these are inevitable themes these days. 
But perhaps at another time he will see the wonder and the mystery of 
it all, perhaps he will see the commonplace and the terrifying less darkly 
and with greater meaning. To know this—to know beauty in terror, 
meaning in living and dying and even meaning in meaninglessness, he 
will have to know the strength and glory, the meaning and, yes, the beauty 
of human suffering. What Paul Claudel wrote some years ago may 
express this more accurately: “For things and for poems,” he wrote, 
“there is but one way of being new, and that is to be true; there is only 
one way of being young, and that is to be eternal.” —Robert B. Heywood. 


Flower of Evil, by Edwin Morgan. New York: Sheed & Ward. 

While nowhere in the book does Edwin Morgan mention Francis 
Thompson, the blurb on the jacket says “Seldom has the story of the 
Hound of Heaven been more graphically illustrated.” That comment 
is an unfortunate beginning for a literary critique on Baudelaire; a man 
possessing little in common with the sensitive, mystical Thompson, who 
sinned but never advertised evil as did the author of Les Fleurs du Mal. 
The hot breath of the pursuing Hound was ever on the neck of Thomp- 
son, and there was something intimate in the chase. Baudelaire, most of 
his life an avowed scoffer, an avid sensualist, a deliberate seeker of glory, 
a compromiser of principle, and an opportunist, is hardly comparable 
to the shy, weak, but noble Thompson. Baudelaire died clasping the 
crucifix, but it was the drowning man seizing the Tree he had spurned. 
Thompson’s turbulence was a private struggle for divine grace; Baude- 
laire’s turbulence was a public event in which he fought the world for 
its honors. 

Edwin Morgan, poet educated in France and familiar with the lan- 
guage, gives a kaleidoscopic report on the fight that Baudelaire made for 
recognition. Baudelaire as a person is revealed as selfish, petty, schem- 

ing; as an artist, he is shown as a perfectionist, a scorner of conceit, a 
musician in words. Nothing much is developed about his street life 
in Paris. Perhaps the author did not intend to give the reader a back- 
ground to the famous poems pressed from the dregs in sin’s dark vine- 
yard. The reader hears a lot of his relations with Jeanne and lesser 
amours, but is not prepared for the city poems which had such a great 
influence on later generations of French, English and American poets. 

The realism of Baudelaire came as a shock to French literary tastes. 
He wanted to prod both the academician and middle class of his day, 
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but his basic quarrel was with rhetoric and not morals. The title Les 
Fleurs du Mal is a deliberate overstatement and a wrong emphasis that 
led to his trial and conviction along with his publisher for “the excita- 
tion of the senses by a realism gross and offensive to public morality.” 
He did not expect such treatment, and the literary lights of the day, 
men like Saint-Beuve, made no effort to help him. This part of the 
monograph is the most satisfactory to the reader because the author has 
taken more pains to develop the picture of Baudelaire’s hopes, designs 
and despairs. 

Mr. Morgan has sketched the personality of the poet with careful 
strokes, but if the theme of the book is some variant of the “Hound of 
Heaven,” it is lost in needless biographical details. In fact, no theme 
is dominant except the gradual defeat of pride which leads to illness, 
morbidity and death. Mr. Morgan tells us something of Baudelaire’s 
painstaking efforts as an artist and his dislike of rhetorical sham. This 
facet of the precisionist in verse-making could have been developed at 
a sacrifice of some tedious details about quarrels with debtors, bickerings 
with publishers, and begging correspondence with his mother. The 
book seems to fall between the stools of biography and criticism. More 
discussion of his influence on poetry technique and less about his love 
affairs, would have improved the book, which has merit, although it 
lacks pattern. Mr. Morgan’s style is pleasing, except for the repetition 
of such words as “tergivisations.” There is no index but a good bibli- 
ography. Perhaps the former is not needed for so short a book, but this 
reviewer would have found it helpful; and the latter might have in- 
cluded From these Roots by Mary Colum, in which the tracing of 
Baudelaire’s influence on modern writers is excellent.—A. M. Sullivan. 


Of Bitter Grapes, by Emery E. Petho. Boston: Bruce Humpbries, 
Incorporated. $1.75. 

A great-grandson of Alexander Petéfi, great Hungarian poet, Emery 
E. Petho, offers a first collection of verse which shows promise. Never 
banal, there is a scissored sharpness about many of the lyrics which is 
refreshing. A number show signs of conflict; while the poems are some- 
times puzzling and fragmentary, in the sense that there is not the exact 
fusion of style and material which the poet apparently desired, neverthe- 
less one feels the sense of underlying labor toward perfection. In these 
poems, there is an affirmation of the soul toward its own mastery, free 
from conventional patterns and limitations. Mr. Petho is adept in the 
use of sharp, chiseled phrases, sometimes startling in their impact. He 
hears a “grief-cut sigh,” hears “day’s voice rich with the waking gurgle 
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of a child”; he sees the “hour-amethyst chipped from night,” the “stray 
silver ghosts of noon,” and turns “a frightened, eager glance to night, 
whose voice I’ve heard,” and the “hermit grace caught up of tears,” 
with “sparse grains of laughter.” Mr. Petho’s work is distinctly original 
and worth watching.—Katharine Kennedy. 


Cobwebs on the Moon, by Leif A. Erichsen. Waverly Press. 

An exclamatory volume, written with gusto and little regard to 
grammar or poetic unity, and a mania for capitalization and quotation 
marks, Mr. Erichsen needs discipline and the midnight oil. For example, 
his rhymes are mainly clichés. A number of words are actually mis- 
spelled; even a cursory proofreading would have eliminated some of the 
grosser errors of the syntax—which indicates that the author, any 
author, needs an editor. These lines are sufficiently typical: 


“When I must die . . . I pray ’t’will be 
Away from sham Hypocrisy; 

Where perfumed breezes whisper lest— 
They should disturb a Wand’rer’s rest. 


And from them the reader can arrive at a judgment of Mr. Erichsen’s 
work as a whole.—Katharine Kennedy. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Darien, Conn. 

To the Editor—Cleaning the attic this week and rounding up all the old 
SPIRITs and the Old Better Verses and Poetrys, etc.—indeed, all the 
poetry magazines I’ve ever subscribed to—I find that I’ve been a sub- 
scriber to SPIRIT since November, 1936, and I have some of the copies 
for every year since. Getting them ali together and spreading them out 
made it possible to do a little bit of analysis on them; an analysis I’ve 
only begun. But one or two things struck me as obvious over the seven 
years. 

1—SPIRIT has a quality or atmosphere that is uniform. The con- 
tent varies; the plane of the content never varies. The magazine has 
such a unity that the impact it makes is that of a whole personality; 
not of a lot of separate perhaps inharmonious persons, but of one per- 
son. It is as if one mind were present in all the people writing for it 
and so brooded over and united the whole. This is not true of any of 
the other poetry magazines that I know well. 
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2—Glancing through the old copies of SPIRIT, even thus briefly, 
I was moved again and again profoundly. And this was not only by 
single poems but by copy after copy as a whole. This again was not 
true of the others. 

I am interested to study them a little more closely when I have 
time, simply for my own enjoyment. There is much to be learned and 
observed. I believe there has been some change in technique, con- 
stantly toward greater mastery. I’m sure your editorial criticism shows 
over the years in the work of your poets.—Etta May Van Tassel. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

To the Editor—Among the factors accounting for the success (and I 
think it a very commendable achievement) of SPIRIT is something not 
mentioned in your current editorial, though it may have been in the 
1939 one which I have not yet re-read. That is that SPIRIT is well 
named in that it is, like the thirteenth century universities, an institu- 
tion with an integrating spirit, a definite philosophy, a cohesive plan. 
In a word, it is Catholic, which means that it is at once little-c catholic 
and yet unified, too. It is this Catholic spirit, inherent in the magazine, 
that sets its standards and erects its fingerposts and saves it from the 
diffusion of ideals and ideas of other publications in the poetic field.— 
James L. Duff. 


New Richmond, Wis. 

To the Editor—The amusing criterion which Margery Mansfield sets up 
in her recent letter—‘‘one needs to try out a poem on about twenty 
lovers of poetry to get an idea of its effectiveness”—might lead to much 
nonsense. I was wondering how some Hopkins or Eliot, or almost any 
great modern poetry, would fare in the hands of, even twenty “lovers.” 
The principle of majority rule may be pretty sound in the political 
sphere; but when you start counting heads (even the heads of “lovers 
of poetry”) as a basis for poetic criticism you might wind up with some 
pretty outrageous conclusions.—Robert B. Heywood. 





An unprecedented demand for the January 1944 issue of SPIRIT, 
has established an urgent and immediate need for twenty copies. The 
Business Manager hopes that any subscriber who can spare this issue will 
forward it to the office. 
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The Catholic Poetry Society of America 


Announces 


for April publication 


DRINK FROM THE ROCK 


(And all ate the same spiritual food; and all drank the same spiritual 
drink. And they drank of the spiritual rock that followed them and 
the rock was Christ.—1 Corinthians x. 3, 4.) 


A Selection of Outstanding Poems from SPIRIT, 1935-1944 
with an Introduction by 


HELEN C. WHITE, Ph.D. 


author of The Metaphysical Poets, The Mysticism of William 

Blake, Watch in the Night, Not Built by Hands and To the 

End of the World; Professor of English at the University of 

Wisconsin; and President of the National Association of 
University Women. 


DRINK FROM THE ROCK, published in observance of the 
Tenth Anniversary of SPIRIT, will contain one hundred 
poems which after careful study have been finally selected by 
the Editors of SPIRIT in collaboration with William A. 
Donaghy, S.J., Mary Kolars and A. M. Sullivan. 


The book, attractively bound and handsomely printed, will 
be priced at $1.50. Advance orders may be forwarded to the 
Society’s office, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. No 
order will be honored without a remittance. DRINK FROM 
THE ROCK, since the edition is to be a small one, will be un- 
obtainable other than through the Society. 


Its Editors are convinced that it will be an even greater literary 
treasure than is From the Four Winds, published on the occasion 
of SPIRIT’S fifth anniversary and now out of print. 
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